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MATHEMATICS—QUEEN AND 


HANDMAIDEN 


OVER a century ago, the great German mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and physicist, Carl Fried- 
erich Gauss, stated his view of the position of 
mathematics in these words: “Mathematies is 
of the She 
scends to render service to astronomy and other 


queen sciences. . . often conde- 
natural sciences, but under all circumstances the 
first place is her due.” 

Today there is much evidence of the service 
rendered by mathematics but little evidence of 
the homage due a queen. Let us consider the 
recent history of mathematies. 

In the years preceding, during, and immedi- 
ately following World War I, mathematies held 
a favored place in nearly every scheme of edu- 
cation. Almost all high-school students studied 
algebra and geometry, and most college students 
continued the study of mathematics for at least 
one year. This was at a time when the center 
of higher mathematics was in Europe, when 
Americans who wanted the best training for 
teaching or research were taking their doctorates 
at the German universities. 

During the late ’20’s and the ’30’s, two changes 
took place. In high schools and colleges in the 
United States, mathematics—following Latin— 
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gradually ceased to be a required subject, and 
the proportion of students who elected mathe- 
maties rapidly decreased. At the same time, 
due in no small measure to the migration of 
European mathematicians,’ the importance of 
the United States as a seat of advanced mathe- 
matical training and research increased by leaps 
and bounds, until today the leadership of our 
country in these fields is unquestioned. 

These changes, together with the difficulty in 
reading the compact symbolism in which mathe- 
maties is written and the tendency of mathe- 
matics to become more abstract as it advances, 
have contributed to widening the gap between 
the mathematician and the average individual 
(That 


a few mathematicians have attempted to bridge 


until it now appears to be a great chasm. 


this chasm is evidenced by the dozen or more 


books of a general nature on mathematics that 


have been published during the past decade, and 


1 From 1933 to 1943 at least 120 mathematicians 
(ineluding such men as Albert Einstein and Her- 
man Weyl) are known to have come to the United 
States. Most of them now have permanent posi- 
tions in universities or research institutions, and 
many have made vital contributions to our war 


effort. 
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Phe r e World War II Even betore the 
tack on Pear! Hl bor, 1t was tore bh. brought 
{ i ple that knowledge ot at 
le t elementary | themati could be very 
ble ‘ ] r tudents were re 
| ed a he rl Is re rves and ser 
c-{ ! aD ! because of their defi 
clenel 5 A widely published 
letter of Admiral Nimitz, dated November 12, 
M41, reported the almost complete failure on an 
elemen ematies examination of 62 per 
eent of 4,200 freshmen at ?7 leading colleges 
and universities who wished to enter the Naval 
Reserve Officer [raining Corps. Young law- 
vers, busine men, and even college instructors 
f liberal-art bj were refused the training 
hich | have led to commissions in the 
N because « i lack of mathematies. With 
the rapid expansion in industry, many shop 


engineers 


foremen ersee! nd “practieal 

iddenly discovered that one of the most serious 
obstacles to their rapid advancement was the 
mathematies of which they were ignorant. 

It was even worse on the lower levels. A 


recent Army report contains the following: 


I} pical inductee does not have the training in 
mathematics whieh he needs. An accumulating, if 
distressing, body of evidence supports this state- 
ment When only one induetee out of four ean 

leet the correct answer from four suggested an 
swers for 5 is 20 per cent of what number; when 

one in three ean seleet the eorreet answer for 
7-5}; and when only one in four ean select the 
correct answer for .32 divided by .64; under these 
conditions it is clear that the inductee is ill pre- 


pared to cope with quantitative situations he will 


encounter in his basie training in the Army. 


A study of the results of a test given to 720 
persons applying for work at the Sperry Gyro 
ll of 1942, dis 


closed that 67 per cent did not pass test items 


ope Company, Ine., in the fa 


involving division of integers by a two-place 


divisor; 83 per eent eould not do division of 


fractions; and 87 per cent failed on changing a 


common fraetion to a decimal. 


The aeute en ergeney demanded drastie action. 


Refresher for those with some back- 


eourses 


vround and condensed and accelerated courses 
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for the beginners were universally established. 
Under pressure, much was accomplished in a 
fact 


much of the difficulty encountered later by the 


short time. However, the remains that 
various service and industrial specialized-train 
the fact that the 
trainees did not have the proper grounding in 
(Admiral 
7. per cent of the failures in the study of navi 


this 


Ing programs came trom 


Nimitz estimated that 


| , 
mathematies. 


cause.) Responsibl 


vation were due to 


officials in charge of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps programs have repeatedly made 
it clear that what they want is young men with 
sound background training in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic, elementary algebra and geometry, 
and some trigonometry. They do not want the 
high schools to introduce fancy veneer courses 
The 


courses are designed to teach the latest special- 


in navigation, artillery-fire, ete. service 


ized knowledge rapidly to men with the proper 
foundation, but these courses bog down when 
the trainees do not have this foundation. 

At this point, it may be asked why so many 
of our young people ceased to study mathematies 
some years ago. Many mathematies teachers say 
that it is all the fault of the educationists with 
their half-baked theories of the nontransfer of 
training and of the removal of everything diffi 
cult from edueation in order to prevent harmful 
The retort of the edu 


cationists is that mathematics teachers are just 


personality development. 


a lot of sadistie drillmasters who do more harm 
than good anyway. I will pass over this charge 
and countercharge in favor of what may, it is 
hoped, be a somewhat more helpful point of 
view. 

But first, let us face the fact that there have 
been, and still are, both poor and poorly pre- 
pared teachers of mathematics, and that they 
have repelled many good students. Many high- 
school principals must be forced to give up the 
idea that anyone who possesses the eredits in 
methods-of-education courses specified by law is 
thereby qualified to teach algebra or geometry. 
Also, college presidents and deans should inves- 
tigate carefully the personalities of the instrue- 
Even if 
the instructor is a recognized authority in his 


tors assigned to elementary courses. 


field, the conceited, arrogant, show-off type (for- 
tunately few in number) should be used else- 


where than in elementary courses. 
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I now propose the thesis that, once the re 
quirements were withdrawn, students ceased to 
study mathematics principally because they did 
not recognize the fundamental role that it plays 
n modern civilization, or that by omitting the 
study of mathematies they were thereby impos- 
ing large restrictions on their future choice of 
profession or employment. In short, they did 
not recognize and usually have not been told 
that, in addition to serving, mathematies is a 
queen in her own right, a queen who will richly 
reward her followers, but only if they follow 
her diligently from their youth through a long 
period of time, even when the going is tough 
and when the path ahead is not always crystal 
clear. 

Why were students not given this point of 
view? Usually because their parents, high- 
school principals, and other advisers did not 
themselves have it and hence could not impart 
it. When mathematicians (rather tardily, it is 
tried to this 


connection, they were immediately accused by 


true) make themselves heard in 
their faculty colleagues of the crimes of special 
pleading and of proselyting in order to obtain 
more students. Consequently, all but a few 
hardy souls retired to their vine-covered towers 
and concentrated on research and on the few 
disciples who presented themselves of their own 
volition. 

Does the remedy lie in going back to the old 
requirements of mathematics through such and 
such prescribed *subject matter in the prepara- 
tory schools, and then a further uniform dosage 
Certainly not. That 
would merely start the cycle all over again. 


for everyone in college? 


A requirement of some mathematies for every 
How far the 
requirement should extend in subject matter de- 


student is much easier to justify. 


Ewemt@. ... 
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pends on the ability, the speed of learning, the 
probable future occupation, and other factors 
for each individual. In the writer’s opinion, it 
is far better for a poor student to proceed slowly 
and to stop, if necessary, with the arithmetie 
that he fully comprehends and ean apply, than 
to be exposed too soon and too rapidly to mate- 
rial that he may never understand nor be able 
to apply. However, the importance of mathe 
matics in the modern world should continually 
be emphasized to all students. The restrictions, 
penalties, and handicaps that a lack of mathe- 
matics imposes on the individual must be made 


clear to the student : Thus we 


t an early age. 
should lead students to study as mueh mathe 
matics as they can master rather than force 
them to study it. 

The veterans who return after the war ean, 
and probably will, have something to say about 
the study of mathematics. The following por 
tion of a letter from a student who was inducted 
several months ago is one of many such recently 
received. 

DEAR Doctor: 

I am finally convineed that the only ‘‘ practical’? 
mathematics to study is theoretical mathematies. 

Who, for instance, could have foreseen that I 
would one day be exposed to a course in scientific 
that 
box design would involve some of the most intricate 


packaging at —————, and this crate and 


applications of mathematics, physics, and chem- 
What could I 
taken to prepare myself for it? 


istry ? “*practical’’ course have 

As my classmates were all lieutenants, captains, 
majors, and civilian engineers with at least two 
years’ experience in depot work, I had to stretch 
every bit of my college work to make a creditable 
showing. At such a time of crisis, a fellow be- 
comes mighty thankful for every bit of informa- 


tion he possesses. ... 





ALFRED E. SMITH’S RECORD IN THE 
PROMOTION OF PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION 

On ty infrequently mentioned in the news- 
paper obituaries of Alfred E. Smith, four times 
governor of New York, has been his outstand- 
ing record as an ardent, powerful, and most 
effective advocate of a more liberal financial 


support of publie schools. “No other governor 
of an American state has ever done so much for 
publie education as Al Smith has.” This decela- 
ration was made in answer to a question that the 
present writer, during the presidential campaign 
of 1928, asked of a man who ranked then and 
still ranks as one of the two or three highest 


authorities in the field of public-school finance. 
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tement is all the more significant in 


The st: 


that the man s neither of Gov 


who made it wa 
political party nor of his religious 


worth 


ernor Smith’ 


faith. It is worth recording now—and 


recalling if, In our democracy, religious preju- 


dice should again becloud and bemuddle political 


issues W. C. B. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK TO CELEBRATE A 
NOTABLE CENTENNIAL 


A century of teacher edueation in New York 
State will be marked and postwar education will 
d at the 79th Convocation of the Uni- 
New York in the State 
Building (Albany), October 19. 


at the morning session will be Edgar 


be discuss 
versity ol the State of 
Kdueation 


Speake ! 


W. Knight, professor of education, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and Paul Klapper, 
pre ident, () wens College, Flushing, N. v The 


will be opened by Chancellor 


Mangan, of Binghamton, and Regent 


ceonvoeation 
Thomas J. 
John Lord O'Brian, of Buffalo, will preside at 
the n sslon. 
New presidents of institutions of higher edu 


Orning st 


eation will be presented at the afternoon meet 


ing by George D. Stoddard, president of the 


university and commissioner of edueation. As 


pects of postwar education will be discussed at 


this session by Lieutenant General Hugh S. 
Drum, chairman, New York State Veterans 
Commission, and Dwayne Orton, director of 


International Business Machines 
General Drum will talk on “Vet- 


Dr. Orton will 


education, 

Corporati n. 
erns’ Stake in Edueation,” and 
Teehnieal Institute in Postwar 


Mdueation.”  Viee-Chanecellor William J. Wal- 
lin, of Yonkers, will preside during the after 


discuss “The 


noon session. 
At the evening meeting, Captain Dorothy C. 
director, Women’s Reserve, U.S. 
Coast Guard Reserve (SPARS), will speak on 
‘The Role of Women = in 


“Edueation and Economic Development” will be 


Stratton, 


Postwar America.” 


opie of an address by Beardsley Run, 
treasurer, R. H. Macey 
Kederal Reserve Bank of 
Young, of Van 


evening session. 


and Company, Ine., and 
New York. 


Hornersville, 


chairman, 


Regent Owen D. 


will pre ide at the 
John 


University, 


N. Norwood, president, Alfred (N. Y.) 


will deliver the invoeation. The mu- 
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sical part of the program will be presented by 
students of the State Teachers College (Pots 
dam), and a reception will follow the convoea 
tion. A benediction by the Reverend Thomas 
Plassman, O.F.M., president, St. Bonaventure 
(N. Y.) College and Seminary, will follow the 
sessions by Chancellor 


official closing of the 


Mangan. 


NEW GRADUATE COURSES IN GOV.- 
ERNMENT AT THE GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY 

A NEW program emphasizing graduate work 
in the George Washington University School of 
Government is being inaugurated this fall under 
the deanship of William C. Johnstone, professor 
Arthur E. Burns, professor 
A release from 


of political science. 
of economics, is assistant dean. 
Lester A. Smith, of the university’s Office ot 
Publie Relations, makes the following announce 
ment: 

The broad purpose of the . . . School of Govern 
ment is to contribute toward an understanding of 
the changing role of government in the political, 
economic, and social affairs of the United States 
and of the position and responsibilities of this coun 
try in world affairs. Because of our location in the 
nation’s capital and because of the many publie and 
private facilities available to students, the Schoo! 
of Government offers to students a unique oppor 
tunity for training toward a eareer in the public 
service either at home or abroad. 

The new program will offer a Series of courses 
for graduate students designed to provide a 
means of intelligent appraisal of the complex 
operations of government and of governmental 
policy in domestie and foreign affairs. Courses 
will be conducted largely by seminar methods 
and will be taught by members of the graduate 
faculty who are experts in their respective fields. 

The university first offered an integrated pro- 
gram of training for the publie service in 1898 
with the establishment of the School of Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy. This program was 
carried forward by the present School of Gov- 
ernment, organized in 1928. 


THE INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 

SEVERAL years ago, Albert Coates, professor 
of law, the University of North Carolina, began 
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in a very modest way to offer courses that aimed 
to help local and county public officials, and 
especially those new to their posts, to discharge 
their duties. These courses were independent 
of the university at the outset, but later they 
vere recognized under the name, Institute of 
Government, as a part of the university's Ex- 
A release from the State News 


Bureau, Raleigh, deseribes the work of the in 


tension Service. 


stitute as follows: 


In practice, the institute will hold any kind of 


school’? for any group of publi¢ officials. Eage: 


scholars [come] from all over the state, including 
w and slightly nervous publie officials as well as 
d-timers who want to improve methods in their 
wn offices. Coates’s staff of bright young men 
lect data from every possible souree, make it 
» at the schools. Exhibits and demonstra- 
held. 
] + 

luct classes. 


Result, 
to have 142 separate transactions in the steps nee- 


ms are Experts are invited to come in to 


for instance: One county was discovered 


iry to foreclose tax-delinquent property, each 
transaction requiring an entry, form, or other paper 
ork. Simplification—and consequent economy 
is easy when county officials saw how it was done 
in another county. 

Coates long ago decided that local government 
was not so corrupt as it was ignorant. But whereas 
private enterprise had access to all sorts of research 
and efficiency services, local government officials did 
not. An official who dissipates $100,000 of public 
money through inefficiency costs the county just as 
much money as one who steals $100,000, says Coates. 
‘* Knowledge is no guarantee of character,’’ he says, 
” 


‘but neither is ignorance. His institute is a fact 


finding, idea-swapping, progress-inspiring center. 
.. There is hardly a week that it is not full of 
scholars. They sleep in special dormitories, study 


day and night, and go back home better equipped 


to do their jobs. 


A SUGGESTED “KEEP-FIT” PROGRAM 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

THE Joint Committee on Physical Fitness, 
composed of representatives of the National 
Committee on Physical Fitness and the Amer- 
ican Medieal Association, released under date 
of September 20 a provisional program for the 
schools and colleges of the country. The com 
mittee acknowledges the contribution of these 


institutions in the matter of health and fitness 
of American youth, but it believes that “even 
creater effort is needed if their contribution is 
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to attain a level commensurate with their op 
portunities and responsibilities to their pupils 
The 


tions are designed to detine more clearly these 


and to their communities.” recommenda 


responsibilities and to help the institutions to 
attain these goals. The recommendations follow 


in part: 


1. Thorough physical examination of all children 
(a) on or before admission to school and at such 
regular intervals thereafter as may be deemed ad 
lowing any 


visable; (b) on readmission to school fol 


major illness; (¢) on teacher referral when the 


pupil’s appearance, performance, or routine sereen 


ing-test records suggest failing health or defects. 
Whenever possible the parent or teacher should at 
tend the examination of younger children. 

2. Daily teacher inspeetion of all pupils for signs 
of deviation from normal health status. 

3. Routine screening tests to diseover defeets of 
vision and hearing and failure to grow. 

4. At least annual, preferably semiannual, dental 
attention for every pupil. 

5. An annual inventory of the physical abilities 
of every pupil by teachers of physical education. 

6. Suitable follow-up work to assure (a) the cor 
rection of correctible defects and the prevel tion of 
preventable conditions, and (b) the assignment of 
pupils to modified activities programs where this is 
needed. 

7. The use of a cumulative-reeord blank designed 
to follow the child throughout . school life... . 

8. Organized health instruction on all school levels 
and planned healthful living throughout the school 
experience, ... 

9, At the elementary 


level at least 40 minutes 
daily, exclusive of recess periods, devoted to planned 
physical-education activities suited to the grade 
level involved. 

10. At the secondary level (grades 7 te. 12 a 
daily period of vigorous physical 


least as long as the 


exercise. This 


period should be at regulation 
class period and be scheduled within the school 
day. 

11. Expert supervision and direction at local and 
state levels as for other fields. 

12. The strengthening and extending of advisory 
and consultative services of the U. 8. Office of Edu 
cation in these areas. F 
It is recommended that teacher-training institu 
tions be urged to include in their program 
instruction and practice in the daily observation 
of children for the purpose of detecting signs in- 
dicating possible deviations from normal heaith 
and development. 

It is recommended that profesional training in 
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ns be urged to revise if necessary their pro 
o the training of teachers of health and 
rt g 
pl ca a nh and f recreation leaders t rive 
| con I m to promotion of health and 
} i fitn 
| Col ! 1 that teacher-training institu 
trol be reed to pri some training In the conduct 
f pl Vsical-hitt ietivities to all prospective 
teacher 
It recommended that plans be perfected for 
‘ ideration to postwar planning 
facilities toward better provision for co 
Ls nd community health and phys- 
ical-education programs and for extended commu 
nity use of sehool facilities. 


A CORPORATION SCHOOL OPENS 
ITS TECHNICAL COURSES TO 


LATIN AMERICANS 
industrialists are to he of 


to provide groups o© em 


ployees of their own choosing with free tech 
nical and practical instruction in precision in 
dustrial instrumentation in this country. This 


announcement was made reeently by E. B. 


and general manager ot 


ident 
ent Company, precision indus 
trial-instrument division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
Instruction will be 


well Regulator Company. 


viven in the Brown Sehool of Instrumentation 


in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Evleth described the plan as an honest 
approach to good will between Latin-American 


republics and the United States. Such a plan, 


in his judgment, cannot fail to promote in- 
dustrial progress in South America. At the 
same time, it should encourage interest in Amer- 
ican commodities by the Latin-American na- 
tional Ile further said 
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South America is already improving its industri; 
status and is bound to show further progress wit] 
or without our help. On the admission of its own 
representatives and the Latin-American industrial 
the need of 
Without that knowledg 


in world markets. 


press, South-American business is in 
real technical knowledge. 
it cannot compete There is n 
good reason why industrialists of the United Stat 

should not encourage our friendly neighbors to the 
south to establish themselves more firmly on an 


industrial basis, 

The 
been in operation for several years and has been 
than 400 


Although many of the students have been sent 


Brown School of Instrumentation has 


eraduating more students annually. 
to the school by the petroleum, steel, and other 
major industrial organizations of the country, 
it has also received students from Russia, China, 
Latin America, Great Britain and its dominions 
und colonies, and many other lands. During the 
past few months it has included in its classes 
many from the Armed Forees who, home on 
furloughs from overseas and other military 
duties, have taken advantage of spare time to 
learn more about the instruments which have 
played a large part in warcraft and equipment 
manufacture and operation. 

The sehool has no tuition fee. The expenses 
of the students while studying are paid by the 
companies Which send them to Philadelphia for 
instruction. It is believed to be the only in 
dustrial-instrument school of its kind that con- 
ducts regular courses throughout most of the 
year and that teaches all phases of instrumenta 
tion from basic applications to more technical 
details. 


those covering electronies. 


The more heavily attended classes are 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ricuarp I. McKInnNey, formerly dean, School 
Virginia (Rich- 


mond), will be inaugurated as the fourth presi- 


Union University 


dent of Storer College (Harpers Ferry, W. 
Va.), October 22. 

FRANCES FREESE, formerly assistant to the 
dean of women, Simmons College (Boston), has 
Oeen app inted dean of women, Mount Union 


College, Allinnee, Ohio. 


rector of curriculum and methods in the public 


Phila Humphreys, di- 


schools of Manitowoe (Wise.), has been named 
assistant professor of elementary education, and 
Justine F. Bettiker, teacher of dramaties, War- 
ren G. Harding High Sehool, Warren (Ohio), 
instructor in English, speech, and dramaties, for 
the period that John W. Gunnell, assistant di- 
rector of speech and drama, will be in military 


service. 
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Auun W. DAKIN, former controller, Clare- 
mont Colleges (Calif.), has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to Virgil M. Hancher, 
president, the State University of Iowa, with the 
rank and title of dean. 


ETHEL CoLvin NICHOLS, who recently re- 
turned to the United States from Istanbul 
(Turkey) where she had served for four years 
as a member of the staff of the American College 
for Girls, has been appointed dean of freshmen 
and director of admissions for women, Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College, to sueceed Mary A. Wil- 
liams, Who was named dean ot the Women’s 
College, July 1. 


CHRISTOPHER B. Garnett, Jr., Elton pro- 
fessor of philosophy, the George Washington 
University, has been appointed dean of the uni- 
versity’s Junior College to sueceed William C. 
Johnstone, Jr., who has been named to the dean- 
ship of the School of Government, succeeding 
Warren R. West, whose appointment as dean 
of the new Division of Special Students was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 19. 


Tue following appointments at Hillyer Ju- 
nior College (Hartford, Conn.) were announced 
at the beginning of the fall semester: M. L. 

Itstetter, dean, Day Division, to sueceed Roger 
H. Motten, whose retirement was reported in 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, September 2; Arthur B. 
Conrad, dean, Evening Division, sueceeeding 
Tyrus Hillway, whose appointment as educa- 
tional co-ordinator, Community Advisory Ser- 
vice Center, Bridgeport (Conn.), was reported 
in these columns on the same date; Anna T. 
Winecoff, instructor in secretarial science; and 
John C. Dunean, instructor in economies and 
business administration. 


N. S. HissuMan, head of the department of 
electrical engineering, New York University, has 
been appointed director, School of Science and 
Technology, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
to sueceed Arthur L. Cook, who has attained the 


institute’s age of retirement. 


Joun E. Burcnuarp, director of the Bemis 
Foundation, has been appointed to the newly 
ereated post, director of libraries, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. While Professor 


Burchard has already assumed his new duties, 


he will continue to give a large part of his time 
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for the duration to “important war work on 
which he has been engaged for the past four 
years.”” In his new post, he will be chiefly re 
sponsible for the planning of a broadened pro 
gram of library service, including the develop 
ment of plans for a new library building which 
will serve not only as “a great central scien- 
tific and technical library, but also as a center 
of the humanities and a broad program of cul 


tural activities.” 


Harotp H. CL M, for the past seventeen 
years a member of the staff of Hunter College 
(New York City), has been named chairman 
of the department of biolomieal scienees to sue- 


ceed Bernice Maclean. 


HARWELL P. SturDIVANT, professor of biol- 
ogy and head of the department, Union College 
(Barbourville, Ky.), was appointed, June 1, 
protessor of biology and head of the division 
of science, Middle Tennessee State College, 


Murfreesboro. 


CecELIA UnzicKeR has been appointed di- 
rector of a remedial-reading clinie and instrue- 
tor in the field of diagnostie and remedial read- 
ing, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 
Gordon Hendrickson, professor of education, 
has been named head of the division of ele- 
mentary edueation; Carter V. Good, professor 
of edueation, is director of graduate work. 
Ruth Hargitt, director of kindergarten-primary 
grades in the publie schools of the city, has been 
appointed assistant professor of kindergarten- 
primary edueation (part-time) to serve during 
the leave of absence granted to Carol Jean Har- 


rin for overseas work. 


Payson S. Wi1p, associate dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed counselor for veterans 
and will direct the establishment of an office for 
service to veterans. He will also be chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans, on which each 
of the graduate professional schools will be 
represented by an officer primarily responsible 


for advising returning servicemen. 


Epwin G. Spacig, assistant professor of 
mathematies and physies; Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology (Houghton), has been 
appointed student counselor. He will work 


with the registrar and a committee of eight 














aff and a foreign-student €o) 


members, one of whom 


mittee of five faeulty 


‘ +t) oy 
val omecer. 


1 t present on foreign duty as a nay 

MATTHI J. WuirEHEAD, formerly director 
of the I eC} ( lons, State Teachers College 
(Kh beth ¢ oe. Pn, Oe } been appt inted as 


tant registrar, Howard University, Washing- 


ton, D. ¢ 

fur University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles) | nnounced the following among 
recent ppomtment in the de partment ot 
Spanish, D t L. Bolinger and Edmund V. 
de Chasen n the School of Musie, Janice 
[31 n and Harriet Payne in the School of 
Religion, Erie L. Titus; and James W. Bai 
tholomew, bacteriology, Hoyt R. Gale, eeology 


Evadna M. Blackburn, drama, and Gerhard L. 


Weissler and Clarence Reich, phystes. 

G bE A. Bow president, Kent (Ohio) 
S Unive ! ent to SCHOOL AND So 
CIETY the wing list of appointments: Will 
S. Thompsor rmerly an industrial specialist, 
W PB, hend of the dep rtment of physical SC] 
ences and professor of chen Kenneth R. 


() borne, on leave rom Davidson Col 


(N. C.) 
and acting head of the 
Miller, 


ssociate prolessor of sociol- 


lege, professor of mu 
department ; Delbert 
specialist, NWLB, a 
George W., 

) Junior Colles 
Alvee M 
the Department ol 
at Asuneion (Paracu: 
Spanish; Leland C. Whetten, 
analyst, fifth area, FCA, ass 
M. Cantield, formerly with 


policy-appraisal 
OLY; Gove, director of music, River- 


ide (Calit. re, assistant protessor 


of music; Hawk, last year’s holder of 
State’s exchange scholarship 
iV), assistant professor of 
formerly business 
istant professor of 
aceountin Llelen 
Cleveland, acting assistant 
nd Robert O. Hall, industrial- 


Fink, supervising 


the publie schools of 
prolessor ol 

arts supervisor, and Louis 
strumental musie, in the Training 


Schoo! 


WILLIAM 
sanitary en 


appe 


engineering courses 


Kk. STANLEY, formerly professor of 


rineering, Cornell University, has 
sanitary- 


Massachusetts Institute of 


heen inted protessor in charge of 


lechnology. 


VerA Howe ut! 


has been appointed assistant 


Franklin (Ind.) 


prole ssor ot ho 1e 


College. 


economies, 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE announced 


the following appointments, October 3: Beul: 
V. MeKey, former research assistant, Cornel] 
University, assistant research professor of home 
economics; Lawrence M. Bartlett, formerly an 
for the New York State Depart 


ment of Agriculture (division of entomology 


investigator 


instructor in zoology; and Janet M. Scott, ex 
tension editor. In the Army Aviation Resery: 
program, M. de Kay Thompson, retired pro 
fessor of electro-chemistry, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, has been named professor 
of physies; Marjorie W. S. Cook, intructor in 
history; and Carlton W. Berenda, assistant pro 
fessor of physies; Randolph C. Downes, pro 
fessor of Monk, assistant 


protessor of English; and Conrad L. Schude 


history; Arthur J. 


Inan, protessor ol physics, the four last named 


on temporary assignments. 


WituiAM Harvey TENNEY, formerly of the 


staff of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed visiting lecturer in English, and Mary 
Louise Weber, 
ASTP, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), in 


former instructor in German, 


structor in German, Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


ELBERT FULKERSON, principal, Carterville 
(1ll.) High Sehool, was recently appointed to 
the staff of Illinois Normal Univer 


sity, Carbondale. 


Southern 


SUMNER BarNES Twiss, formerly of the staff 
of the Johns Hopkins University, has been ap 
pointed instructor in chemistry, Wayne Univer 
sity (Detroit), to develop research work in the 


chemistry of plast ies. 


Raupu L. Jacoss, for the past fifteen years, 
professor of edueation, University of Cinein- 
nati, has been appointed educational consultant 
of Schenley Distillers Corporation (New York 
City), to initiate a series of weekly forum and 
training programs for foremen and supervisors 
at major Sehenley plants in Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Pennsylvania. 

NORMAN ALEXANDER, dean of men, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, has been granted leave 
of absence from his administrative post, but will 
econtiaue kis teaching duties and serve as acting 


His 


new duties as executive secretary of the New 


head of the department of government. 
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Hampshire War Reeords Committee necessitates 


the leave from the deanship. 


Leo HertTEL, head of the department of 
odern languages, Franklin (Ind.) College, has 
been given leave of absence for the first semester 
t the request of the Office of Strategie Services, 
Washington, D. C. 
will be closed for the first semester, to reopen 


The department of German 


in the spring. 

LESLIE Ki. PATTON, professor otf psychology 
Coe College (Cedar 
with the 


and director of personnel, 
Rapids, Iowa), has accepted a 
USO. 


post 


WALTER Rice SHARP, chairman of the depart- 
ment of government, City College (New York), 
has been appointed chief of organizational plan- 
ning, United Nations 
Food and Agriculture, with offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Interim Commission on 


REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL, former super- 
intendent of schools, Monson (Mass.), has been 
The first 


issue of the newly reorganized magazine will 


ippointed editor of Correct English. 


appear in November and will contain several 
unique features “of particular value to teach- 
ers and students of English in the upper gram- 


mar and high-school grades.” 


Atv the fall meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Association of Ameriean Colleges, Clar- 
ence P. McClelland, president, MaeMurray Col- 
lege for Women (Jacksonville, Ill.), and James 
III, Williams College 


P. Baxter, president, 


(Williamstown, Mass.), were elected to the 
board to sueeeed the late Elam J. Anderson, 
president, University of Redlands (Calif.), 


death SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 26, and Lieutenant Comman- 
der Mildred H. MeAfee, president, Wellesley 
College, on leave of absence for service with 


the WAVES. James B. 


Harvard University, was elected vice-president 


whose was reported in 


Conant, president, 


to serve out the unexpired term of Lieutenant 
Commander MeAfee. 


Raupu C. Swan has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Perry County (Pa.), to fill 
late Albert E. 


the unexpired term of the 


Deckard. 


Lisa Hixson has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Potter County (5. 
Mary Stroh, resigned. 


D.), to sueeceed 
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Linus J. CARLETON, principal of Central and 


Emerson schools, Helena (Mont.), has been 
elected superintendent of the city’s schools to 
replace Ray Bjork, who has resigned to eom- 


plete collegiate training in the field of medicine. 

H. P. Smiry has been elected superintendent 
(Ohio), to succeed J. W. 
Spangler, who has accepted the directorship of 


Hos- 


of schools, Kent 


the training program in the Veterans’ 


pital, Brecksville, Ohio. 

Lester L. Dickey, formerly principal, Cham 
pion (Ohio) Junior High School, has sueceeded 
C. C. 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Martin Hl. 
schools, Cedarville (Ohio), has been appointed 


Pierce as superintendent of schools, 


BARTELS, superintendent of 


research assistant on the administrative staff of 
the Cincinnati schools. L. L. 
ceeded Mr. 


Hurley has sue- 


Jartels. 


FRANKLIN C. PASCHAL, dean, Junior College, 


and professor of psychology, Vanderbilt Uni 
versity, resigned on September 30. 
WituiAM H. HASKELL, professor of art, and 


Thomas G. Schwartz, assistant librarian, City 
College (New York), have been retired. Pro 
fessor Haskell had served the college for thirty- 
four years; Mr. Schwartz, for thirty-two years. 

ZeENOS E. 
Louisville (IKXy.), restgned, September 1, because 


of ill health. 


Scorr, superintendent of schools, 


Recent Deaths 


Maygor Otis G. HAMMOND, who was retired, 
September 30, as director of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society after thirty-one years 
of service, died, October 2, at the age of seventy- 
Major Hammond _ had 
assistant (1890-1913), state li- 
brarian (1896-1913), and director of the society 
since 1913. 


member of the New York Historieal Society in 


five years. served as 


state historian 
In 1931, he was elected an honorary 


recognition of his original researches into Amer- 
ican history, especially in regard to the part 
played by New Hampshire in the Revolution. 


Tuomas AvustTIN-BALL, professor emeritus of 
musie, Eastman Sehool of Musie (Rochester, 
N. Y.), died, October 3. Dr. Austin-Ball had 
taught voice at Skidmore College 
Springs, N. Y.) and in private studios before 


(Saratoga 











- 





going to the Eastman School of Musie in 1923. 


Ile was retired in 1943. 


Apotpu S. Oxo, former librarian, Hebrew 
| nion ( olle re (Cine innatl), died, Or tober 3, at 


the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Oko, who was 


eonsidered a leading authority on Spinoza, was 
one of the founders of the Societas Spinozana 
in America and served as its secretary. In 1906, 


he went to Cincinnati and during his twenty- 
five years of service built the library up to 600,- 
OOO volumes, said to be the largest Jewish li- 


brary in the United States. In recent years he 


was editor of the Contemporary Jewish Record. 
THe VerRY REVEREND CHARLES H. CLOoupD, 
sJ., former pre ident, [ niversily ol Detroit, 


iwcumbed to a heart attack, October 5. at the 


e ol sixty-five years. Father Cloud had served 
as assistant professor of physics and mathe- 

tie (1904-09), professor of ethies (1915- 
IS), regent (1918-24), school ot Dentistry 
and Medicine, and president (1924-30), St. 
Louis University; provincial (1930-36), Chi- 
cago Province, Society of Jesus; dean (1936 
39), School of Philo ophy, West Baden (Ind.) 


College; and president (1939—June, 1944), Uni 
versity of Detroit. Since June he had been 
serving as rector of the Milford (Ohio) Jesuit 
Novitiate. 
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Monsignor Davin T. O’Dwyer, formerly as 
sistant chancellor, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), died, October 5, 
at the age of sixty-six years. After a long 
period of service as pastor of a number of 
churches, Monsignor O’Dwyer became assistant 
chancellor of the university in 1927. He also 
served as director of the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception in Washington, a 
post that he held until 1940, when ill health 
forced his retirement. 


Coming Events 


THe 24th annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will convene in 
Cleveland, November 23. The meetings, which 
will last through November 25, will center on 
the problems and issues facing soecial-studies 
teachers on the return of the country to an era 
of peace. For details regarding the program, 
address Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secre 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6. 


Tue 28th annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America will be held in Chicago, 
November 25-26, in conjunction with the meet- 
ings of the American Mathematical Society. A 
complete program of events will be ready for 


distribution early in November. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE COMMUNITY AND ITS COLLEGE: 
PLANNING FOR A NEW CO-OPERATION 

Arrer the war, adult education will play a 
vital part in the life of the nation. First, there 
are the war veterans. Many of these will get 
Federal help for continuing their interrupted 
studies. But what is more important, the great 
bulk of the veterans will be interested and en- 
couraged in doing something for their own in- 
tellectual development. A second group consists 
of all those who are now busy in factories and 
other war work and who, with additional work 
hours and Sunday shifts, have neither leisure 
time nor inner rest for an intellectual breathing 
space. They will become increasingly aware of 
being lost in the turmoil of the daily events 
and may discover an inner urge to get a better 


understanding of the world and of themselves. 


Finally, many others, men and women alike, 
once relieved from the physical and emotional 
strain which the war brought upon them, may be 
clad to find a way out of this unnatural pressure 
by going back to some study and learning. 

In short, great will be the desire for self- 
education among millions of adults. And they 
will eagerly look for a place to give them an 
opportunity to learn. The larger cities are now 
already overflowing with institutions serving the 
general public with courses, discussion groups, 
or simply “very interesting” lectures. Exten- 
sion branches of the universities and special 
edueational sections of labor unions and other 
centers are developing broad programs. 

But, from the point of view of adult educa- 
tion, a particular feature characterizing higher 
education comes to the front: Colleges and uni- 
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versities in this country form a world more or 
less closed in itself and separated from the gen- 
eral life of the nation. The “campus” is the 
boundary of this situation. Generally, campuses 
are beautiful and life on them is enjoyable; the 
same holds true of the atmosphere of disinter- 
ested scientific research and serene teaching, of 
passionate study and scholarly comradeship, 
characteristic of the campus spirit. These are 
impregnated with beauty and the highest intel- 
lectual and spiritual happiness. Whosoever has 
the privilege of passing some time in this world 
will bear the imprint of its influence for his 
whole life. The value to a young person of 
while 
and of being received by this little ‘‘cosmos,” 


leaving his habitual surroundings for a 


which is freed from the everyday muddle and 
from the immediate impact of current events, 
cannot be overrated. One may even eall regret- 
table the fact that too many students are forced 
to earn their living during their college years— 
a fact that 
scholarly work and prevents them from being 


disturbs their concentration on 
fully absorbed in the closed world of individual 
and group study. Nothing would be more de- 
sirable than a thoroughgoing democratization of 
education to the effect that those who are quali- 
fied shall be admitted to the 
higher edueation under such conditions that they 


do not have to earn their living in the four or 


institutions of 


six years during which they are attending the 
university. 

However, notwithstanding the high virtues of 
life on the campus, one cannot neglect its less 
satisfactory features—the fact, especially, that 
public opinion looks upon the higher institutions 
as apart from the general life of the people and 
of the community in which they are located. 
One rarely finds a community or city, composed 
of people of all occupations and social classes, 
where the feeling is prevalent: “Ah, our Col- 
lege!” “Yes, it is ours, and belongs to us, our 
College!” 


or university were considered by the people 


It would be well, indeed, if college 


of the community as one of the enjoyable insti- 

tutions of common utility in the activities of 

which all citizens may actually share. 
Nowadays we are still far away from such a 


situation. It could be one of the great changes 


in postwar America if the college were con- 
sidered a living part of the community by all 
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citizens; if the community were considered by 
the college as included in the world of disinter- 
ested research and learning; if college and uni 
versity were to conserve the “eampus spirit,” the 
spirit of a world closed as a well-harmonized 
cosmos, and yet inelude in this cosmos all people 
living around. This should be the tuture status 
of a college. 

It is a highly individual undertaking to bring 
about such a marriage of a college and its com- 
munity. In each ease the situation will be dif 
ferent. The approach may vary with the size 
of the community, the set-up of the college, the 
social stratification of the population, and so 
on. Moreover, the initiative will sometimes be 
on the side of the college, sometimes on the side 
of the community. 

General schemes will therefore scarcely be 
helpful, and central organizations will not be 
able to put into effect the amalgamation of col- 
lege and community. One must always keep in 
mind that the solution does not center around 
problems of organization; they are entirely see- 
ondary. It is a change of spirit and attitude 
that is needed. The inspiration for it can arise 
and grow up only inside the concrete groups: 
College X and Community Y. From the out- 
side, however, may come suggestions and a elari- 
fying analysis of the general trend now in the 
making. 

Rupo.tr M. Morris 

GANNON COLLEGE, 

ERIE, Pa. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AND THEIR 
KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH 


DvuRING the immediate postwar period nothing 
that we can offer to Europe and Asia, with the 
exception of food, will be more necessary and 
urgent than technical training to help restore 
that 
technical training many young men and women 


cities, factories, and farms. To obtain 
will of necessity come to our universities and 
colleges, which with their splendid equipment 
are perhaps the only ones that can do much in 
aiding foreign students to become efficient engi- 
neers, doctors, farmers, chemists, and skilled 
technicians of all kinds. Other countries, more 
exhausted by war than ours, cannot offer this 
training. It is to be hoped that eventually we 
ean send our own students again to Europe, but 
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the immediate problem is to help European and 
Asiatic youth who must reorganize and rebuild 
reat parts ol the Old World. 

To obtain the maximum benefit from his train- 
ine the foreign student must have a workable 
knowledge of English. He ought to be able, not 
only to understand lectures and texts in his field, 
but to take part in laboratory and classroom 
discussions and to write reports in clear idio- 
Moreover, it is apparent that, 
ifter the war, English will probably be the most 
necessary auxiliary language for all practical 
student returns to teach this 
uuntrymen, his command of 
Enelish should be a recommendation, not a con 
demnation, of an American degree and of Amer- 
ican educational standards. 

With the upheaval of education that has taken 
place in the Old World, we are certain to be 
faced with the problem of the intelligent for- 


l 


1 } 
erener who Wishe 


to enter our schools but who 
is very inadequately trained in English. Even 
before the war this difficulty frequently puzzled 
teachers of English in our universities and col 
leges. Where there was no organized or sys 
tematie method of helping him, the foreign stu- 
dent, even though he was given assistance in 
finding an Enelish tutor, often drifted along 
trying to take a full schedule and consequently 
having difficulty, not only with his English, but 
with other courses, because he laeked sufficient 
command of the language. 

The following suggestions are imperfeet, but 
they are devised with the belief that we can offer 
‘tical help to the foreign student who 
must learn and use the English language. That 
help should reach the student before he leaves 
his country and during all the time he is here. 
That help could be directed through the office of 
an edueational organization such as the Institute 


of International Edueation: 


1. Before the foreign student leaves his country 
he should be given a fairly accurate conception of 
the required English courses in American colleges 
and universities. The administrators or committees 
in foreign countries who are in charge of distribut- 
ing scholarships to promising students should know 
the English requirements of representative Ameri- 
ean schools. The practice of giving placement tests 


to incoming freshmen is widespread in the United 


States, and samples of these tests, along with papers 
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that have been graded by American teachers, could 
be sent to the foreign educational administrators 
These devices might assist in the training as wi 
as in the selection of students who are to receiv: 
financial help in entering our universities. 

2. After the student arrives at his appointed or 
selected school, his ability in English should be 
evaluated. If he has a good command of English, 
he should, of course, be allowed to take regular full 
time work; but if he is weak in English, if he is si 
poor that he would almost certainly fail his English 
work and derive less than full benefit from his 
courses, he should be assigned to a corrective or non 
credit course in English; and, before beginning his 
regular college course, he should tutor in English 
intensively from one to several months. Some stu 
dents might take advantage of a plan similar to 
that in the American institution of the ‘‘ Junior 
Year Abroad.’’ American students, Stephen Dug 
gan writes, ‘‘went directly after the close of the 
college term in June to the University of Nancy 
where for three months they participated in an in 
tensive course in French designed to give an ability 


} 


to understand spoken French so that they might 
attend lectures and to speak French so that they 
might discuss in eclass.’’! Even as this article is 
being written, Latin-American advanced scholars 
are enrolled at the University of Michigan in an 
intensive English-language course lasting two 
months and designed to enable them to study in our 
universities. 

3. If the student, as shown by his placement test, 
is only fair in English, he should be given a light 
schedule of courses including English and assigned 
a tutor for special work during the first semester. 
Certainly many foreign students will not have 
money to employ tutors, but students may get 
around this difficulty by the simple expedient of 
exchanging lessons with recommended American 


students. In schools where there is a considerable 


body of foreign students, special classes might be 
formed which would give attention to the dif 
ficulties such students usually have in writing and 
speaking idiomatic English. However, the student 
taking this additional work in English should not 
be permitted to register for a full schedule of 
regular studies. 

4. In order to arrange exchange lessons and, if 
possible, special courses, the educational office for 
foreign students would ask the help of the English 
and the language departments and the foreign- 
student counselors of the schools concerned. In 
addition to advising the student before he arrives, 
this office would make periodical reports on his 

1 Stephen P. Duggan: ‘‘A Professor at Large.’’ 
New York: Maemillan, 1943, p. 148. 
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progress to the educational administrators in his 
own country. These reports should be of service 
both to the administrators and to the foreign 
schools or colleges that recommended the student. 
Finally, although the central educational office can 
do much, the devices mentioned here can be of 
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value only if they are criticized, improved, and 
implemented by the English teachers who in the 
past have helped foreign students to use English 
effectively. 
JOHN CAMPBELL MaAsor 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Correspondence ... 





SURVIVAL IN EDUCATION: A COM- 
MENT ON CHANCELLOR 
MALOTT’S PAPER 


CHANCELLOR MALOTT, in his challenging ques- 
tion, “Will Liberal Edueation Survive?” 
(ScHOOL AND Society, June 17, 1944), makes 
the assumption that the acquisition of a liberal 
education is confined, basically at least, to the 
four years of college. The title, “Will the Four- 
Year College Survive?” would have fitted his 
content better. 

To ask, “Will liberal education survive?” is 
equivalent to asking, Will we keep the human- 
istie and scientific content of our civilization 
after this war? If we win this war, of course 
we will. Not only will we keep it, we will keep 
on adding to it in the future as we have done 
in the past, at an ever-accelerating rate. These 
things are the very essence of our life and ecul- 
ture. 

If one grants that man’s achievements in the 
arts and sciences will be conserved, one must 
erant also that our basie institutions for liberal 
edueation will be conserved. These are our 
schools, libraries, churches, the press, the theater, 
and the like. In them we live and move and 
have our being, but they are also the conserva- 
tors of our culture. Without them our culture 
would not long survive. 

The question of whether the four-year college, 
as we have come to know it, will survive or not, 
becomes a question of its fitness to perform its 
functions. The same question applies to our 
eight-year elementary school and our four-year 
high school. The bole of our edueation is all 
of one piece, or is coming to be so. The dis- 
tinguishable sections of this bole have evolved in 
response to the pulls and pushes of past social 
alignments. These alignments are ever chang- 
ing, and the institutions that minister to their 
needs must change with them, but in the coming 


of this change there is usually a lag.: 


Changes in the organization of our educational 
system have been actively in progress for at least 
fifty years. Our elementary school has already 
been widely reorganized into a six-year school, 
but above that there is still much confusion. We 
have junior high schools, senior high schools, 
junior colleges, and senior colleges, and these 
are by no means uniform in length from place to 
place. 

When we look at these various schools from 
the standpoint of their function, there is no 
reason discernible why we should have so many. 
For the leaders in society, the period between 
the elementary school and the professional school 
(to which all graduate work belongs) has but 
one function and that is liberal culture. This 
function is well stated by Malott when he says: 
“The function of the liberal arts is to give a 
broad understanding of life and to prepare men 
and women of ability to meet life as individuals, 
as citizens, and . . ..as self-supporting members 
of our economie society.” 

Historically, our college has evolved to sup- 
ply the eultural needs of our learned profes- 
sions, and our high school has evolved to supply 
an entirely similar need, but for the “less- 
learned” eallings. The use of the high school 
as a college-preparatory institution was an 
afterthought. 

Apparently we are now evolving into the stage 
where these two schools need to be unified. This 
would not be difficult if it were not for the forces 
already entangled with our present institutions. 
To realign these forces is causing friction, as is 
always the case in social readjustment. 

The period of liberal education cannot be 
covered in two years or four years; man has 
accumulated too much; but we should be able to 
cover it in seven or eight years. We cannot do 
this, however, without integrating the eurricu- 
lum with the liberal-culture end in view through- 














entire leneth. If we did this we should 


olve a lot of with one stroke, such as 


problen 5 
science, general mathematics, a common 
An 


whole 


freshman year, and general social science. 


integrated curriculum, planned for the 


pan, would eover all these needs for all com- 
petent tudents in well ordered sequence, 
Kor convenience in administration we shall 


no doubt find it necessary to divide this curriecu- 
schools, but to divide it further, 
vould be harmful. It 


of our goal and to 


lum between two 


IS now u ually done, 
would enuse us to lk ce sicht 
a number of other weaknesses. 


ntroduce 


> educational system were thu reorgan 


hould then have a six-year elementary 
r high school, and a four-year 


The 


bachelor’s degree would be granted at the close 


chool, a four-yea 
college, although the “fours” are arbitrary. 
This would give the uni 
Such 


academe preparation as had been too lightly 


college peri a: 


ot the 
versity a real professional opportunity. 
touched for certain professions could be included 
in the professional curricula. Prospective phy- 
siclans might want more zoology and physics; 


prospective engineers, more mathematics; and 
prospective teachers, more philosophy and _ psy- 
chology. 

This scheme would make a clear-cut path for 
those with sufficient ability to proceed toward a 
liberal but the others? 


They would have to be permitted and eneour- 


education, What about 
aged to branch off the bole in accordance with 
their tastes and proved capacities. This would 
need to be done in no haphazard manner, for 
these people are deserving of no less painstak- 
ing attention than the others. 

I realize, of course, that we are well on the 
reorganization of education as 


way toward a 


above outlined. What we need is a wider aware- 
t is taking place. 
W. C. RuEDIGER 
S OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY 


ness of why 
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EQ VS. IQ: A REJOINDER 


InN Scuoou AND Socrety, May 27, 1944, Pro- 
fessor Garrett made some comments on a pre- 


I fear that 
I did not make myself very clear, for apparently 


vious paper of mine in this journal. 


he missed the main points of the argument. 
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It is true, as he stated, that the charge that 
an intelligence test is an achievement test has 
heen made before. The charge will probably be 
repeated again and again until edueators finally 
implications. 


the significance of its 


Since the intelligence test is an achievement test, 


realize 


the IQ ean be used for the same purposes as the 
hq and jor no other. 

Some of our leading psychologists have con- 
dueted investigations of the influence that nur 
sery schools and foster homes exert on the IQ. 
Why? 

If it is the purpose of these investigations to 
determine the 
ability, 
doomed to ineonclusiveness before they are con- 
ducted. When 


spend most of their time in romp and play or 


influence of environment upon 


mental then such investigations are 


children in a nursery school 
in taking naps, their IQ’s are not likely to be 
A child can raise his IQ just as much 
by playing in a sand pile at home as by playing 


raised. 


in a sand pile at a nursery school. 

On the other hand, when nursery-school chil- 
dren work with materials similar to the subject 
matter of the mental test, a rise in IQ will likely 
result. 

There has been a great hullabaloo about the 
constancy of the IQ. Few psychologists have 
viven even the slightest thought to the real 
reason why the 1Q is relatively constant. 

The IQ is fairly stable because performance 
in complex acquired abilities is fairly stable. 
Performance in such abilities as reading, typ- 
ing, or playing a piano does not vary greatly 
from day to day. The same is true about the 
acquired abilities measured by a mental test. 
The IQ could not be constant were not perform- 
ance in certain acquired abilities measured by 
the intelligence test also constant. 

The reading quotient of a child while he is in 
grades II to VIII may not fluctuate much more 
than his intelligenee quotient. Shall we con- 
clude, therefrom, that a reading test measures 
only innate ability and is independent of train- 
ing? 

A child’s performance on a mental test is 
determined to a large degree by the total of the 
skills and knowledge that he has been able to 
accumulate since he was born. If his store of 
skills and knowledge is comparatively large, im- 
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portant variations in his ability to learn or in 
his opportunity to learn over short periods of 
time eannot greatly influence his IQ. <A child 
nine years old with an IQ of 100 could be put 
into such a barren environment as to preclude 
any learning whatever for a whole year and 
still have an IQ of 90 at the end of the period 
provided that he retained the skills and knowl- 
edge he had on entering this barren environ- 
ment. 

Suppose that a vitamin is discovered that 
would double a child’s ability to learn. Were a 
nine-year-old child with an 1Q of 100 given this 
vitamin, he would in one year be able to raise 
his mental age from nine to eleven years. This 
implies a gain of 10 IQ points in one year. At 
the same rate, a change of five IQ points in an 
interval of one year would require a 50-per- 
cent change in the ability to learn or a 50-per- 
cent change in the opportunity to learn. There 
have been any number of investigations that 
lave lasted less than one year in which research 
workers have attempted to measure the influence 
on the IQ of only a few of the factors that affect 
learning. Needless to say, such investigations 
must prove inconclusive. 

Another serewy idea is that the gain with age 
in performance on an intelligence test is due to 
mental maturation (using maturation to mean 
growth that is independent of training) and that 
the gain with age in performance on an achieve- 
ment test is due to additional training. Per- 
formance on a mental test is determined by the 
ability to learn and the amount of training or 
experience. If we regard the ability to learn 
to be relatively constant throughout life, it fol- 
lows that gain in performance on mental tests 
with age is due to training and not to innate 
mental growth. If there is such a thing as 
mental maturation, its amount cannot be mea- 
sured by mental tests any more than by achieve- 
ment tests. 

Professor Garrett does not see much advan- 
tage in using the EQ for ordinary school pur- 
poses. One big advantage of the EQ is that its 
limitations are generally recognized. This is 
more than ean be said about the limitations of 


the IQ. 

The IQ has been used to “prove” that the 
white man is more intelligent than the Indian; 
the IQ has been used to “prove” that the city 
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boy is more intelligent than the farm boy; the 
IQ has been used to “prove” that the bright 
child does less in proportion to his eapacity than 
does the dull child; the IQ has been used to 
“prove” that a stimulating environment will im- 
prove mental ability. Due to the persistent 
refusal of certain individuals to regard the 
intelligence test as merely a measure of achieve 
ment, there has been more skulduggery con- 
nected with the 1Q than with any other eduea- 
tional device in the history of this nation. 

Kdueators who realize that mental tests 
“merely” measure achievement do not fiddle- 
foot around the country testing the “intelli- 
gence” of northern and southern Negroes; they 
do not conjure up such inane devices as the 
AQ; they do not assert that genius begins at 
140 IQ; they are not particularly coneerned 
as to whether nursery-school or nonnursery 
school children make the greater gains in 1Q. 

They recognize that in the instance of the 
ordinary school child the IQ gives a rough in- 
dication of the ability to learn and stop with 
fhat. They do not attribute powers to the in 
telligence test that it does not possess. 

HeELMER G. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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A Bibliography of Study Aids—Our Forest Re- 
source and Its Conservation, Pp. 12. Illus- 
trated. Publie Relations Department, American 
Forest Produets Industries, 1319 18th St., NW, 
Washington 6, 1944. 

A five-color booklet graphically describing methods 
by which forest industries can assure the country 





of adequate forest resources for the future. These 
same subjects are also available in poster form, 
e 


Bowers, Davin F. The Princeton Conference in 
American Civilization—A Description and an Ap- 
praisal. Pp. 19. Program of Study in Ameri- 
can Civilization, Princeton University. 1944. 

* 


3RUBACHER, JOHN S. (editor), SAMUEL M. Brow- 
NELL, and others. The Public School and Spirit 
val Values. Seventh Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. Pp. x+222. Harper. 1944. 
$2.50. 
This book has been prepared because of a recogni- 
tion that this is a critical moment in which our 
spiritual values stand in dire need of support from 


the public school. Doubt seems to have arisen in 
the minds of many whether the school is fulfilling— 
or even can fulfill—this social function. This ree 


ognition has led to an examination in this volume 
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Training Program. 
for the Commission on Trends in Edu 
the Modern Language Association of 
100 Washington Square, New York 3. 

BY, 

ditior 27 pages) vas listed in this 


June 


compl r and editor Louis 

Builder of University Extension. 

rated Published by friends of 

ty Extension Division, the University 
isconsin 1944, 

An historical eketch of the University Extension 

Ti I ind reminiscences of associates of Dean 


Pp. viii + 196. 
1944, 
faculties of the Univer 
iia, published in commemoration of 
ersary of the founding of the uni 


University 
Press. $2.50. 


mbers of the 


* 
FLEMING, C. M. The Social Psychology of Educa- 
tr An Introduction and Guide to Its Study 
International Library of Sociology and Social 
Oxford Uni 
New York 11. 


Reconstruction). Pp. vii+110. 
ty Press, 114 Fifth Ave 

£° (0) 

, in the nature of a handbook for educators 

ch chapter is followed by an extensive 

on the subject discussed, describes cer- 

conditions under which education is 

yme of the reasons for its incomplete 


a 
ALBERT D. (prepared under direction of). 
{ Guide to the Social Studies Program— San 
Francisco Junior High Schools. Pp. 165. Pub- 
shed by the Board of Education. 1944, 


This volume represents the third step in the revision 
of San Francisco's secondary-school curriculum. 


HENSELL, HESTER Dates with Destiny. 
Approximately (abridged). Polish 
Government Information Center, 745 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22. 1944, 


KE. 
13 


page Ss 


oe 
International Education—1919— 
Its Aims and Achievements during 
Twenty-Five Years (Pamphlet Series No. 9). 
Pp. 40. Published by the institute, 2 West 45th 
St., New York 19. 1944, 


The Institute of 


o 
Poland’’ and ‘* Poland at 
Pp. 40). Pol Facts and Figures, 

%, respectively. The latter illustrated. 
rnment Information Center, 745 Fifth 
York 22. 1944. 10¢ each. 

series was listed in this column, Sep- 
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KANDEL, I. L. (editor). La Educacié6n en los 
Estados Unidos. 1. ‘*Organizacién y Adminis 
tracién de la Educacién en los Estados Unidos,’’ 
by John K. Norton. Pp. 31; 2. ‘‘ Escuelas 
Maternales y Kindergartens en los Estados 
Unidos,’’ Winifred E. Bain. Pp. 36; 3. ‘‘La 
Educacién Primaria en los Estados Unidos,’’ 
Willard S. Elsbree. Pp. 38; 4. ‘‘La Eduea 
cidn Seeundaria en los Estados Unidos,’’ Paul 
E. Elicker. Pp. 42; 5. ‘‘La Edueacién Su- 
perior en los Estados Unidos,’’ Guy E. Snavely 
Pp. 35; 6. ‘La Preparacién de los Maestros en 
los Estados Unidos,’’ William C. Bagley. Pp. 
39: 7. ‘*La Edueacién Rural en los Estados 
Unidos,’’ Frank W. Cyr. Pp. 41. Each has a 
Preface by George F. Zook, and Dr. Kandel 
furnishes an Introduction. All illustrated ex 
cept No. 1. American Council on Education. 
Each pamphlet is published in both Spanish and 
Portuguese. 1943. 

LANE, RoperT Hitt. The Principal in the Modern 

Elementary School. Pp. xi+313. Illustrated. 

Houghton Mifflin. 1944. $2.50. 

An overview of the modern school from the stand- 

point of the principal, discussing the principal as 

manager of people and of things; as architect and 
builder; as director of learning; as efficiency ex 
pert; as accountant ; as a civilized adult, with inter- 
vening chapters on “The Principal and the Grow 
ing Child,” and “Recent Trends in Subject-Matter 
Vields.”’ 
e 


We of Frabo Stand. Pp. 
Longmans, Green. 1944. 


MACKAYE, LORING. 
Illustrated. 


POWERS, ALFRED. 
272. Tilustrated. 
$2.25 


A story of Italy’s invasion 


Hannibal’s Elephants. Pp. 
Longmans, Green. 1944. 


in another era. 
wo 


A Program for Publie School Education in Ohio— 
Developed by the Miami Workshop, June 19-30, 
1944. Pp. v+83. Miami Workshop Committee, 
Ohio State University. 1944. 50¢; quantity 
rates. 

a 


RECK, FRANKLIN M. Beyond the Call of Duty. 
Pp. xi+175. Tllustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell. 
1944. $2.00. 

In the first 20 months of World War II, only 16 
men received the Congressional Medal of Honor 
This book tells the story of the first 16, plus two 
Air Corps officers who took part in a ground action 
in Africa. 
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THORNDIKE, EpwWArD L., and Irvina LorGE. The 
Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 Words. Pp. 
xii + 274. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1944. $2.85. 
This is the most comprehensive count of words in 
English. It is based on a count of about 25 mil 
lion words, with recommended grade placement for 
the most commonly used 20,000. The count also 
gives separate information on the frequency of the 
occurrence of words in recommended juvenile read- 
ing, in adult magazines, in general adult and chil- 
den’s reading. 
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